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BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 
She had the hero’s strength, who dares 
Do right though all the world defy, 
And taunt, and sneer. She had no cares 
But human weal. To live is theirs, 
And suffer; martyrs only die. 


Men said, ‘‘Fanatic, fool and blind!”’ 

For half a century, through her tears, 
The coming guerdon she divined. 
She was the prophet who outlined 

And smoothed the thorny path of years. 


Garland her grave; go there and bow! 
Your righteous laws have weighed her 
down; 
Your thorns you pressed into her brow. 
The truth she sowed is budding now; 
It springs from every martyr’s crown! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Susan B. Anthony passed away on 
March 13, soon after midnight, at her 
home in Rochester, N. Y. 








As the WoMAN’s JOURNAL goes to press, 
March 15, Miss Anthony’s funeral services 
are taking place, and the flags of Rocher- 
ter are flying at half-mast for its most 
illustrious citizen. The funeral services 
were to be at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, and were to be conducted by 
Miss Anthony’s pastor, Rev. William C. 
Gannett of the Unitarian Church. Among 
those announced to give addresses were 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, M's. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, William Lloyd Garrison, and Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Albertson. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton came onfrom Ohio to be present. 
The body was to lie in state for three 
hours before the funeral. The pall-bearers 
were to be young women from the Uni 
versity of Rochester, which Miss Anthony 
was largely instrumental in opening to 
women. No doubt there will be a large 
concourse uf most sincere mourners. Bt 
if all who loved Miss Anthony and who 
will be present in spirit could be there in 
person, the largest building in Rochester 
would not hold the throng. 





+o 


It is reported from Edinburgh that the 
women graduates of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew's Universities bave determined 
to get a judicial decision on their right to 
voce at parliamentary elections. Sum- 
monses have been served on the courts of 
the two Universities, and the court of ses 
sion will be called on to determine wheth 
er women graduates are entitled to receive 
votiog papers from the registrar, may 





vote by marking the papers, and have their 
votes recorded. The women maintain 
that they are not expressly debarred from 
voting by the statute which provides op- 
portunities for the graduates of the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 
One of the college professors, commenting 
on the matter, is said to have remarked 
that he hardly thought that the higher 
education of women paid, since it made 
the women too bright and clever. and able 
to grasp legal situations and make a fight 
for the rights of women in the Scottish 
courts. 





The U. S. Senate has voted to admit 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one 
State. Male Indians over 21 are to bavea 
right to vote and to sit in the constitu 
tional convention. It is proper that they 
should have this right; but how unjust to 
exclude the women! The Statehood bill 
now goes back to the House, which may 
or may not concur with the amendments 
of the Seeate. 
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HONORS TO MISS ANTHONY. 

The New York Senate, on motion of 
Senator Armstrong, adopted on March 13 
the following concurrent resolution on 
the death of Susan B. Anthony: 

Whereas, because of the distinguished 
character of her services during the 86 
years of her life, she had become one of 
the most famous and remarkable women 
of her time; and 

Whereas, because of her unceasing la- 
bor, undaunted courage and unselfish de- 
votion to many philanthropic purposes 
and the canse of equal political rights for 
women, her death creates a loss which 
will be mourned, not alone in this coun- 
try. but throughout the world; therefore 

Resolved, That the sympathy of the peo- 
of the State be extended to her family in 
their bereavement, and that acopy hereof 
be transmitted to her sister, Miss Mary S. 
Anthony, at Rochester, N. Y. 


Senator Grady said he wanted to do 
nothing indelicate, but he did not believe 
the Senate should place itself on record in 
relation to Miss Anthony’s work for we- 
man suffrage. Senator Armstrong said the 
resolution was very carefully worded, and 
suggested that it be read again for Senator 
Grady’s benefit. Senator Grady said that 
he mourned Miss Anthony’s death; she 
was an estimable woman, and did good 
work in many lines, but he objected to the 
clause in regard to woman suffrage. The 
Sevator’s objection was not sustained, and 
the resolution was adopted as offered. 

But the best way in which the New 
York Legislature could honor Miss An- 
thony, and the way that she herself would 
have liked best, would be to pass the wo- 
man suffrage measures now pending. 

A. 8. B. 





COEDUCATION APPROVED. 

The Hop, Andrew D, White told a recent 
gathering of Corne]l Alumr ze that he be- 
lieved more firmly than ever in coéduca- 
tion. ‘From first tolast,’’ said Dr. White, 
“‘coéducatiun bas been, in my opinion, a 
success. The admission of women to 
Cornell has been in all respects a blessing 
to the young men. Some think Cornell 
would be a little more ‘nobby’ if women 
were not admitted—it would be a little 
more Jike Harvard, or Yale, or Princeton. I 
have a great respect for those ivstitutions, 
but I prefer that we should remain as we 
are. It was said women would lower the 
standard of scholarsbip. In view of the 
way the girls have swept away the prizes, 
I think one reason for the opposition to 
their presence now rests on their excellence. 
Our men students are far better behaved 
than they were fity years »go, and the 
chief reason for the improvement is the 
presence of women. Yale may wait as 
long as she likes, Columbia and Harvard 
may have their annexes; coéducation 
will come in time. A man will appear 
with a bolus in the shape of five hundred 
thousand dollars, or tive million dollars, 
and—they will swallow it.’’ 

President David Starr Jordan of Stan 
ford University contributes to the March 
Munsey areply to Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s 
argument against cvéducation. Dr. Jur- 
dan says: 

“It is of great advantage to both men and 
women to meet on a plane of equality in 
education. There are about three classes 
of college boys who seem to object to the 
presence of college women, These may 
be classed as the boorishb, the dilletante, 
and the diasolute. [ have rarely found 
opposition to coéducation oo the part of 
really serious students.”’ 











SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 








SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


With the news of the death of Susan B. 
Anthony, there passed over the country a 
great wave of grief, spreading from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and sending its 
widening ripples out to the remotest cor- 
ners of the world in which believers in 
equal rights for women are to be found. 

Miss Anthony was born on Feb. 15, 
1820, at Adams, Mass., among the Berk- 
shire hills, at the foot of picturesque ‘Old 
Greylock,’’ beyond which she used to 
watch the sun set every evening during 
her childhood. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: 

Berkshire county bas produced a racs 
which, for independevt thought, daring 
schemes and achievements that have bad 
world wide conseqnences, bas not been 
surpassed. We claim, also, that more of 
those first things which draw the chariot 
of progress forward sothat people can see 
that it has moved, have been planned and 
executed by the inhabitants of the 950 
square miles that constitute Berkshire 
than can be credited to any other tract of 
equal extent in the United States. 

Susan was the second of eight children 
born to Daniel Anthony and his wife Lucy 
Read. Her father’s family, originally of 
German extraction, came to England in 
the time of Edward VI, and one of the 
sons migrated to America in 1634. The 
Anthonys were Quakers from the days 
when that denomination first arose, but 
the Reads were Baptists and fighte s, 
When the first gun was fired at Lexington, 
the old minister at the close of his se- 
mon asked every man who was ready to 
enlist in the Continental army to stand 
forth. Susan’s maternal grandfather, 
Daniel Read, then newly married, was thc 
first man to step out into the aisle, and he 
afterwards distinguished himself for his 
bravery. 

Susan’s mother, Lucy, was a beautiful 
girl, very timid and retiring, but with a 
wonderful voice for singing. When she 
sang over her spinning wheel, she often 
wished that she could “go into a ten acre 
lot with the bars duwn,”’ so that she might 
let her voice out to its fullextent. After 
she married into the Society of Friends. 
who did not approve of singing, she sing 
no more, except lullabies to her babies 
She did not foresee that the vice of one 
of her daughters was destined to reach 
over a large part of the world, 

According to Quaker rales, Daniel An. 
thony would have had to be expelled from 
the Society for marrying Outside it, unless 
he said he was sorry. The repentance of 
the sturdy farmer was expressed as fol 
lows: ‘lam sorry that, in order to marry 
the woman whom I loved best, I was 

‘biiged to violate a rule of the religi us 








society which I revere the most.’’ This 
original apology was accepted. 

Little Susan was a very bright child. 
Before she was four years old she could 
read and spell. She had a remarkable 
memory, and great ambition, and she was 
especially fond of learning things that 
were supposed to be beyond a girl’s ca- 
pacity. 

Daniel Anthony was unusually well ed. 
ucated for those days, a prosperous and 
energetic man, of much business ability. 
He started a little cotton mill on the 
stream that ran behind his house, and 
when Susan was six years old he moved to 
Battenville, N. Y., to take charge of a 
much larger cotton factory. Here he 
built a two-story and a half brick house, 
the finest in that part of the country, and 
entertained all the Quaker preachers. He 
was a courageous temperance map, carry- 
ing out his principles at all costs. In 
early life he refused to pay United States 
taxes because he would not help to sup. 
porta government that believed in war. 
When the collector came, Mr. Anthony 
would lay down his purse, saying, ‘I shali 
not voluntarily pay these taxes. If thee 
wants to rifle my pocketbook, thee can do 
so.”’ But he repeatedly fell under rebuke 
from the Society of Friends for failing to 
conform to its rigid rules as to dress, or 
for showing too much indulgence to the 
young people in the matter of amuse- 
ments; and at last, some years later, he 
was expelled for allowing dancing iu his 
house. 

Susan loved to watch the spoolers at 
work, and when one fell ill, Susan was al- 
lowed to take her place for a fortsight, 
thereby earning $3. With the money she 
bought half a dozen pale blue coffee cups 
and saucers for her mother, whom she had 
heard express a wish for them. The warm 
and loving heart that characterized her 
through life began to show itself very 
early. 

Susan went to the little old-fashioned 
district school, taught by a man in winter 
and a@ woman in summer. None of the 
men could teach her long division, or un- 
derstand why a girl should want to learn 
it. But when her father built his new 
brick store, he set apart a large room in 
it for a school, and employed the best 
teachers for his own children and those of 
the neighborhood. The little girls were 
taught sewing in addition to their other 
studies, and Susan became noted for her 
skill with her needle. At fifteen, she and 
her sister were alluwed to teach the school 
by turos in summer, when there were only 
young children present. Her father was 
much criticised for this, as it was thought 
improper for any woman to work for 


(Continued on Page 42.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


BARONESS ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG of 
Helsingfors writes that she hopes soon 
to send to the WomAN’'s JOURNAL an ac- 
count of the work of Finland’s first wo- 
man factory inspector, 


Miss Kare FoLey, @ young San Fran- 
cisco gir), finding a barglar in her father’s 
house the other evening, neither screamed 
nor fainted, but marched him at tbe point 
of a revolver out into the street, where he 
was captured by the police after an excit- 
ing chase, 


Mrs. A. M. SANForpD, of Glencoe, Or., 
is a registered pharmacist, a notary pub- 
lic and registrar of the precinct voters. 
She and her daugbter carry on their drug 
store, and the daughter bas charge of the 
Glencoe central telephone. Mrs Sanford 
lately arranged a euffrage meeting for 
Mrs, Clara B. Colby, whom she entertained 
in her hospitable home. 


Dr. BEATRICE SaAccui, @ daugbter of 
Garibaldi’s friend and physician, is said 
to have succeeded in getting her name 
placed on the register of voters in Mantua, 
Italy. She asserted that there was no 
law debarring women, and applied for 
registration. Her request was referred to 
a committee with liberal views, and they 
decided in her favor. She has registered, 
and other women are said to be following 
her example. Dr. Sacchi is a practising 
physician in Mantua. 


Mrs, A. G. ConREID, who owns a flower 
ranch in California, takes contracts for 
pressed flowers, beginning with the anem- 
ones in May. She and her staff of help- 
ers work through the summer a: d away 
into October. This staff is made up of 
semi-invalids, teachers and students, who 
are glad to find congenia! employment for 
a small remuneration. Many of the cards 
are sold to California shops, and they are 
favorite souvenirs with thetourists. Menu 
cards, anniversary cards, etc., are also 
decorated with the pressed blossoms. 


Mrs. A. H. METCALF is perhaps the 
only woman listed in the U.S. Navy De- 
partment as shipkeeper. She succeeds 
her husband, who died recently after a 
long term as commandant of the naval 
reservation at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. She 
is qualified to do the work, and she will 
draw one dollar a day, which is the pay 
her husband received. She has a home 
on the reservation, and is permitted to 
raise vegetables. She must keep the 
place in order and see to the repairs which 
are ordered by the Navy Department. 
There were several candidates for the 
place, but it was considered that Mrs. 
Metcalf had the first claim. 


Mrs. PATTERSON, wife of the light- 
keeper at Cape Beale, British Columbia, 
after a recent disastrous shipwreck, was 
left alone at the lighthouse while her hus- 
band was scouring the shore for victims. 
She kept at the telegraph key and the tel- 
ephone for seventy-two hours at a stretch, 
although in a delicate state of health. At 
the official inquiry, Mr. Lugrin, counsel 
for the Dominion Government, said espec- 
ial stress should be laid upon Mrs, Pat- 
terson’s heroic work, in the report to the 
Government, with the suggestion that 
such devotion to duty should not go un- 
recompensed. 


Mrs. WAGEMAN, wife uf the master of 
the Oriental liner Nicomedia, which has 
lately arrived at Portland, Ore., proved 
herself a true helpmate. The vessel en- 
countered heavy seas and a steady fall of 
snow during its twenty-one days’ voyage. 
The master was ill with rheumatism, the 
second officer with fever, and the second 
engineer was almost disabled with a scald- 
ed arm. Mrs. Wageman nursed the three 
men all the way from Yokohama, and the 
officers speak highly of ber tender care, 
without which it is thought the second 
officer would not have reached port alive- 


Mrs. RicHARD J. BARKER, who has been 
nominated by the Rhode Island Daughters 
of the American Revolution for vice-pres- 
ident-general of the national organization 
is a public-spirited woman of marked 
ability. Fur twenty years she bas been a 
member of the Tiverton school board, and 
for twelve years its chairman. From the 
beginning of the woman’s college at Brown 
University she has been a member of its 
board of managers. She is vice-president 
of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, and a member of its special commit- 
tee on legislation. In work for the Union 
Hospital and other philanthropic organiz- 
ations in Fall River she has borne a con- 





siderable share. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

The public life and work of Susan B. 
Anthony mark an era in civilization, and 
her departure leaves a void that no one 
else can fill. 

I first met Miss Anthony about 1854, on 
Broadway, New York, at the corner where 
the *Flat-Iron’’ building now deflects all 
the winds of heaven. I well remember 
her as she greeted Lucy Stone and myself 
—a yonng woman of perhaps twenty five, 
full of activity and vigor, brimfull of en 
thusiasm aad capacity for work. 

For many years, both in early and later 
times, | saw much of Miss Anthony. I 
have been impressed not only by her abso- 
lute devotion to the suffrage cause, but by 
a certain magnanimity and large-heart- 
edness, which manifested itself on many 
occasions. While she had her strong pre- 
ferences and predilections, she held them 
secondary to her main object, and was 
willing to accept suggestions from any 
quarter, She could welcome the coépera- 
tion of persons of the most various tastes, 
principles and opinions, without modify- 
ing or concealing her own. Whether in 
the palace of the rich or the tenement of 
the poor, in the society of queen or seam- 
stress, of the luxurious millionaire or the 
hardy frontiersman, she, like Benjamin 
Franklin, remained simple, unembarrassed 
and sincere, It is said that most men and 
women cease to grow after thay reach 
maturity, but Miss Anthony grew steadily 
in quality of mind and heart with advance. 
ing age, mellowing but not weakening 
as the years went by. 

Miss Anthony had qualities of leader- 


ship such as are possessed by few women 
or men. With rare devotion and unflinch- 
ing tenacity of purpose, she has identified 


herself for years with the suffrage move- 
ment growing steadily in public esteem. 
Her nme will always be identified with 
this greatest of all politicalreforms. Un- 
der her leadership she bas lived to see 
the principle secure a permanent foothold 
in the institutions of three continents, 
sure to grow and spread everywhere with 
the growth and spread of civilization. 
H. B. B. 


—s = 


PROGRAM FOR PEACE MERTING IN SUF. 
FRAGE CLUBS.* 


During the Middle of April. 

1. Reading of circular le‘ter sent out 
last autumn to Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tions to be forwarded from Mrs. Mead by 
the State Supervisor of the peace depart- 
ment. 

2 Reading of Mrs. Mead’s second cir- 
cular letter to be sent out to State Super. 
visors about April 5. 

3. Reading of letter from State Super- 
visor. 

4. Appointment or election cf commit 
tees, which may include non-suffragists as 
well as suffragists. 

a. Committee on literature, to see that 
the literature recommended in the autumn 
circular letter sent out by Mrs. Mead be 
put into town and school libraries, and 
read and circulated as far as possible; to 
see that copies of the manual for teachers 
entitled ‘‘Patriotism and the New Inter- 
nationalism,” to be published io April by 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass., be ready to 
put into the hands of teachers and head- 
masters. This will cost per copy, post- 
paid, 25 cents. It includes material for 
programs for May 18, which may later be 
issued separately at half price. One hun- 
dred sample copies of the manual will be 
sent free to the 100 suffrage clubs that 
first apply to Mrs. Mead for it. If possi- 
bletthese should be obtained before the 
peace meeting, and a copy be on hand for 
examination. 

»b. Committee on Schoo! Celebration of 
May 18. The president of the club will 
inform the committee whether their State 
educational authorities have acceded to 
the request sent them in March by the 





* As I have just learned that, owing to circum- 
stances for which I was not responsible, the pro- 
gram which I wrote last autuma and which was 


romised in my circular letter to suffrage clubs, 
as miscarried, I therefore write another in its 
lace, hoping that even at this late date it may 
eofaid. It is only a suggestion, to be modified 
as occasion requires. Any work that is to be 
done in the schools must be well started by the 
first week in May. It is needless to say that I 
receive no profit whatever for any literature that 
I write or recommend. 





American Peace Society, and have issued 
recommendations for the celebration of 
May 18. Whether the State has taken ac- 
tion or not, Committee B. is advised to 
interview, personally or by letter, the town 
superintendents and head masters of Gram- 
mar and High Schools, asking them to 
promise to celebrate May 18, and suggest- 
ing material that may be used, A record 
of replies should be tabulated, and reports 
sent to your State Supervisor after May 
18. 

c. Committee to interest the clergy and 
the press, and to supply them with refer- 
ences to material. 

5. Discussion of ways and means; how 
to raise a few dollars for literature; bow 
to carry out the work in the most tactful 
and efficient way. 

4. Discussion on current fallacies about 
peace and war, Some light may be thrown 
on thesein Mrs. Mead’s Primer of the 
Peace Movement, sold by the American 
Peace Society, at 31 Beacon St., Boston, 


10 cents, postpaid. 
Lucta AMES MEAD, 
39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
March 16. 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 





(Continued from First Page.) 
wages except under pressure of necessity, 
but Mr. Anthony believed that every girl 
should be trained to self-support. 

At seventeen, Susan began teaching for 
a dollar a week and board. Soon she be. 
gan to get $1.50 a week, which was 
thought excellent pay fora woman. Her 
father then sent her and her sister Guelma 
to a Quaker boarding sctool at Hamilton. 
Here she was homesick, and wrote long 
letters to her family, in a quaint and stilted 
phraseology, a strong contrast to her di- 
rectness and simplicity of expression in 
later life. Here are some extracts from 
her letters and diary: 

I find it very difficnit leaving off old hab- 
its so as to have a vacuum for the forma- 
tion of those which are new aod more ad- 
vantageous. 

Five weeks have been spent in Hamil- 
ton, and to what purpose? Has my mind 
advanced either in Virtue or Literature? 
I fear that every moment has not been 
profitably spent. O, may this careless 
mind be more watchful in the future! 

Resolves and resolves fillupmy time I 
resolve at night to do better on the mor- 
row, and when the morrow comes and I[ 
mingle with my companions, all the reso- 
lutions are obliterated. 

The woman who sells molasses candy 
has been here, but when she leaves she 
does net carry the confusion with her 
which she causes. ... O, Morality, that 
I could say I possessed thy charms! O, 
the happiness of an innocent mind, would 
that [could say mine was 80, but it is too 
far from it. I think so much of my reso- 
lutions to do better that even my dreams 
are filled with these desires. 

The sin for which she felt such remorse 
was forgetting to say ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou.”’ 
After being severely scolded for not know- 
ing the ruleabout dotting an i, she wrote: 

Indeed, I do consider myself such a bad 
creature that I cannot see any who seems 
worse.—And we had a new schular to wit- 
ness this scene! 

Oaoce when a composition had been 8e- 
verely criticised, Susan demanded why 
she was always blamed and her sister 
praised. ‘Because,’ answered the teach- 
er, ‘‘thy sister Guelma does the best she is 
capable of, but thou dost not. Thou hast 
greater abilities, and I demand of thee the 
best of thy capacity.”’ 

In the panic of 1838, her father’s for. 
tune was swept away. The family moved 
to Hardscrabble, and established them. 
selves in a large house which had been a 
tavern. Those were busy days. Susan's 
diary contains many entries such as, ‘‘Did 
a large washing to-day. . Spent to-day at 
the spinning-wheel. . Baked 21 loaves of 
bread. . Wove three yards of carpet yes- 
terday. . Got my quilt out of the frame 
last 5th day. . The new saw-mill has just 
been raised; we had 20 men to supper on 
6th day, and 12 on 7th day.”’ Quilting 
bees and sleighing parties enlivened the 
hard work. 

Susan had several offers of marriage, 
and herself experienced one or more at- 
tacks ofthe tender passion; but it always 
happened that the men who admired her 
she did not admire, and vice versa. She 
says in her diary of a young friend who 
had married a widower with six children, 
“TI should think any female would rather 
live and die an old maid.’’ Widowers seem 
to have especially sought Susan, attracted 
no doubt in part by the young girl's ener- 
getic temperament and notable house- 
wifery. There are many allusions to “Su 
san’s tip-top dinners.’’ But the widow- 
ers wooed in vain. On the other hand, 
Susan writes of a youth whom she looked 
upon with favor: 

He is a noble-hearted fellow; I have re- 
spected him highly since our first acquain- 
tance. 

And when he went to see another girl, 
Susan wrote in her diary: 





He is at ‘s this evening. O, may 
he know tbat in me he bas found a spirit 
co genial with his own, and not suffer the 





glare of beauty to attract both eye and 
heart! 

From 1850 to 1845 Susan and her sister 
taught school almost continuously, living 
with rigid economy, and giving all they 
could save to their father, to pay the in- 
terest on the mortgaged home. They 
were good teachers, but got only $2 and 
$250 a week. Often Susan took some 
school which a man had proved unable to 
manage, and, though she made an entire 
success of it, she got only one fourth of 
his pay. One one occasion, all persuasions 
having failed with the bully of the school, 
ths strong girl flogged him into submis- 
sion; but she was very tender-hearted to 
children and animals. 

In 1845 the family travelled by canal 
boat to Rochester, N. Y., and settled ona 
farm there. Susan was soon invited to 
become the head of the ‘‘female depart- 
ment’’ of Canojoharie Academy, and held 
the position for several years, still pur- 
sued in vain by widowers. 
earning money, and wondered if her sis- 
ters ‘do not feel rather sad because they 
are married and cannot have nice clothes.’’ 
From the age of seventeen she had been 
interested in the antislavery and temper- 
ance movements, While at Canajoharie 
she writes of being invited to a military 
ball and says: 

My fancy for attending dances is fully 
satiated. I certainly shall not attend an- 
other unless [ can have atotal abstinence 
man to accompany me, and not one whose 
highest delight is to make a fool of him- 
self. 

She became secretary of the Daughters 
of Temperance, a very modest annex to 
the men’s unions, which was nevertheless 
disapproved of by most women as unwom- 
anly. She read her first public address at 
a supper given by the Daughters at Can- 
ajoharie on March 1, 1849. 

After fifteen years of school-teaching 
she finally gave it up and devoted herself 
to the temperance cause. Her father, 
whose business affairs had again become 
prosperous, encouraged her to go into 
public work, and gave her both moral and 
financial support. The first local Woman’s 
Rights Convention, which met at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., in 1848, held an adjourned 
meeting the next month at Rochester. 
Susan's father, mother and sister Mary 
attended it, and signed the deciaration in 
favor of equal rights for women. Susan 
was away from home at the time, and on 
her return was inclined to smile at their 
enthusiasm, She was in sympatby with the 
general idea of woman's rights, but was 
not sure that women oughtto vote, The 
Anthony home, however, was a resort of 
reformers, Garrison, Phillips, Channing, 
and Pillsbury were often entertained there, 
and fifteeu or twenty persons sometimes 
gathered on Sunday around the hospitable 
board. Susan always superintended the 
Sunday dinners, and was divided bet ween 
her wish to live up to her reputation asa 
first-class cook and her anxiety not to losea 
word of the conversation. She was Mary 
and Marthain ove, Her views grew more 
and more radical, and she became a full 
convert to equal suffrage on reading in the 
N. Y. Tribune the report of the speeches 
made at the first National Woman’s Rights 
Convention, held at Worcester, Mass., in 
1850. A report of this memorable con- 
vention, written by Emily Taylor, after- 
waids the wife of Jobn Stuart Mill, and 
published in the Westminister Review, be- 
came the starting point of the modern 
movement for woman suffrage in E gland. 

During 1851 Miss Anthony organized 
many temperance societies, and got upa 
series of suppers and entertainments to 
raise funds. Her remarkable executive 
ability soon became clear. In 1852 she 
first saw Mrs, Stanton, who wrote: 

We met Miss Anthony on the corner of 
the street waiting to greet us. There she 
stood with her good, earnest face and gen- 
ial smile, dressed in gray delaine, hat and 
all the same color, relieved with pale blue 
ribbons, the picture of neatness and so- 
briety. I liked her thoroughly from the 
beginning. 

This was the beginning of their famous 
and lifelong friendship. 

In the same year the Sons of Temper- 
auce held a State Convention at Albany, 
and invited the Daughters to send dele- 
gates. Miss Anthony went as a delegate 
from Rochester. Her credentials and 
those of the other women were accepted, 
but when she rose to spepk to a motion 
the presiding officer told her that ‘‘the 
sisters were not invited thereto speak, but 
to listen and learn.’’ She and three or 
four other women left the hal]. Most of 
the women called them ‘‘bold, meddle- 
some disturbers,’’ but they got up a meet- 
ing of their own, and soon after helda 
Woman’s State Temperance Convention 
aud organized the first Woman’s State 
Temperance Society, Miss Anthony head- 
ed the call and did almost all the hard 
work, and she was made agent of the so. 
ciety. The women were encouraged and 
upheld by Rev. Samuel J. May, Horace 
Greeley and other men of liberal views. 
The Men’s Temperance Society held a 
convention at Syracuse, and said in the 
cail, ‘‘Temperance socleties of every name 


She enjoyed . 








are invited to send delegates.”’ The Wo- 
man’s State Temperance Society appoint- 
ed as delegates Miss Anthony, Gerrit 
Smith and Amelia Bloomer. The ques- 
tion whether the women should be ad- 
mitted almost broke up the men’s con- 
vention, composed largely of ministers. 
The Rev. Mr. Mandeville denounced all 
women who did public work for temper- 
ance, and called the women delegates ‘a 
hybrid species, balf man and half woman, 
belonging to neither sex.’’ Those who 
tried to speak in behalf of the women 
were howled down, and amid great confu- 
sion a motion that they were not delegates 
was declared carried. Rev. Luther Lee 
then offered the women his church, and 
they held in it a temperance meeting 
which was crowded, while the men’s con 
vention was left almost without an audi- 
ence, 

In September, 1852, Mies Anthony at- 
tended at Syracuse her first Woman’s 
Rights Convention. Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, Rev. Antoinette Brown, Gerrit 
Smith, Ernestine L. Rose and Paulina 
Wright Davis were among the speakers, 
Miss Anthony from this time became 
more and more impressed with the great 
and overshadowing importance of the wo- 
man question. She continued to work 
hard for temperance, organizing meetings 
all through the State, but mixing more 
and more of equal rights with her temper- 
ance speeches. She was again made a 
delegate in 1853 to a World’s Temperance 
Convention in New York City, to which 
Abby Kelly Foster, Lucy Stone and other 
women were also delegates. Again the 
women delegates were barred out and the 
men who took their part in the conven- 
tion were howled down by a clerical mob; 
and again the women withdrew and held 
their own meeting with a crowded house, 
Miss Anthony presiding. Soon after, she 
organized a Whole World’s ‘Temperance 
Convention, which wasa great success. 

But everything impressed upon her the 
underlying importance of equal rights for 
women, Travelling a second time overa 
route where she had organized temper- 
ance societies, she found that almost all 
of them had gone to pieces because the 
women had no money to pay dues and en- 
gage lecturers, and no way to earn any. 
Msss Anthony wrote: 

I never took in so fully the grand idea 
of pecuniary independence. Woman must 
have a purse of her own. 

She started a petition for the right of 
married women to control their own earn- 
ings, and to bave equal guardianship of 
their children; also a petition for suffrage. 
She trudged from house to house that 
stormy winter, getting signatures. Many 
women slammed the door in her face, de- 
claring they had ‘‘all the rights they want- 
ed.’’ Nevertheless, meetings were held, 
10,000 signatures secured, and Miss An- 
thony addressed the Assembly. Repre- 
sentative Burnett of Essex, speaking 
against the bill to let married women 
control their earnings and be joint guar- 
dians of their children, said of the peti- 
tioners: 

They desire to unsex every woman in 
the land, and to set the whole community 
abaze with unhallowed fire. The 
object of these unsexed women is to over- 
throw the most sacred of onr institutions, 
to set at defiance the divine law which de- 
clares man and wife to be one, and estab- 
lish on its rnins what will be in fact and 
in principle but a legalized adultery. . . 
Are we, sir, to give the least countenance 
to claims so preposterous, disgraceful and 
criminal? Are we to put the stamp of 
truth upon the libel that men and women 
in the matrimonial relation are to be 
equal? 

The petition was denied; but for mapy 
years after, Miss Anthony canvassed the 
State every year, held meetings, organized 
societies, gathered signatures, and had 
the matter brought before the Legislature 
again and again, till equity and common 
sense at last prevailed. To-day married 
women control their earnings in most 
States of the Union, and are joint guard. 
ians of their children in thirteen. 

Fora time, like Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. 
Stone, Miss Anthony wore the Bloomer 
dress; but they all gave it up, finding that 
the physical comfort was not worth the 
mental misery. 

Miss Anthony’s activities by this time 
had become so many and varied that it is 
impossible even to enumerate them. She 
got up woman’s rights conventions, 
local, State and National; startled State 
Teachers’ Conventions with speeches and 
resolutions in favor of equal rights for 
women, and spoke at temperance and anti- 
slavery meetings, always ready to do the 
hardest work, undergoing showers of 
abuse, and encountering undauntedly all 
sorts of hardships, ‘tunsparing of herself 
and of everybody else.’’ Often, to reach 
her meetings, she had to take long sleigh- 
rides in the depth of winter; and to break 
the ice in the pitcher for ber daily cold 
bath. She suffered especially from the 
poor cooking; aad often her hosts were 
people with queer theories of diet. Her 
biographer, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, says: 

On one occasion Miss Authony, Oliver 
Johnson and Aaron Powell were enter- 





tained by prominent and well-to-do people 
in a town near New York, who had nota 
mouthful for any of the three meals except 
puts, apples, and coarse bran stirred in 
water and baked. At the end of one day, 
the men fled, and left her to stay over Sun- 
day and hold the Monday meeting. She 
lived through it, but on Tuesday started 
for New York and never stopped till she 
reached Delmonico’s, 


Mrs. Stanton, who wielded a power- 
ful pen, wrote addresses and appeals, 
while Miss Anthony took care of her chil- 
dren; and then Miss Anthony went out 
and delivered the speeches. Mrs. Stanton 
says in her Reminiscences: 

Whenever I saw that stately Quaker 
girl coming across my lawn, I knew that 
some happy convocation of the sons of 
Adam were to be set by the ears with our 
appeals or resolutions. 


I have dwelt on Miss Anthony’s early 
experiences, because her later life is bet- 
ter known to the public, and especially to 
our readers, They know how she acted 
as business manager for the Revolution, 
and honorably paid off the debt of $10,000 
that remained due on the paper; how she 
cast ber vote and was fined for it, but 
never paid the fine; how for years she 
conducted the Congressional Hearings, be. 
sides conventions innumerable; took part 
in campaigns for woman suffrage amend- 
ments, from the first one in Kansas to the 
latest in California and South Dakota; 
and how she lived to see the hooting and 
brickbats change to roses and ovations. 
The memory is still fresh in our minds of 
her being invited to tea with Queen Vic- 
toria, and being received with especial 
honor by the Empress of Germany, and 
with enthusiasm by the great Internation- 
al Council of Women at Berlin. The 
magnificent tribute to her at Baltimore 
last month was the fitting culmination. 

The cold that she caught there devel- 
oped into pneumonia; but to the last her 
thoughts were of the work. When Anna 
Shaw came to visit her, she said, ‘I 
should like to see some more victories. 
What is the news from Oregon?’ And 
even after she became delirious, she still 
talked of Oregon. The best memorial 
that we can raise to her will be to help 
the Oregon women to carry their cam- 
paign to victory. 

Feeling that the end was near, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Miss Avutbony was 
evidently disturbed by a desire to express 
some wish in regard to her will, and on 
Wednesday she said to her sister: 

‘Write to Anna Shaw immediately, and 
tell her I desire that every cent I leave 
when I pass out of this life shall be given 
to the fund which Miss Thomas and Miss 
Garrett are raising forthe cause. I have 
given my life and all I am to it, and now 
I want my last act to be to give it all I 
have, to the last cent. Tell Anna Shaw 
to see that this is done.”’ 

In compliance with ber request, Miss 
Mary Anthony wrote immediately, and 
within an hour Miss Shaw unexpectedly 
arrived. The next day, when she was per- 
mitted to see Miss Anthony for a few mo- 
ments, Miss Anthony repeated her request, 
and with evident emotion told of her love 
and longing for the success of the great 
cause that ‘‘underlies all reforms, the 
greatest boon of all —freedom,’’ She 
urged Miss Shaw and her sister to see 
that her wish was carried out at once, 

Miss Shaw said: “On Sunday, about 
two hours before she became unconscious, 
I talked with Miss Anthony, and she said: 
‘To think that I have had more than sixty 
years of hard struggle for a little liberty, 
and then to die without it seems so crue!!’ 

“IT replied: ‘Your legacy will be free- 
dom for a'l womankind after you are gone§ 
Your splendid struggle has changed life 
for women everywhere.’ 

“She answered, ‘If it has, I have lived to 
some purpose,’ and she begged me to 
promise that I and her niece, Miss Lucy 
Anthony, would stand together until the 
end of our lives and work faithfully for 
the cause, as she and her sister Mary had. 
Miss Anthony said of all the workers: 
‘Their faces pass before me one by one. 
I cannot even call their names, but they 
are a host of loyal, splendid women, and 
I love them every one. I wonder if we 
shall know in the hereafter what goes on 
here? If we do, I shall be with you when 
you win in Oregon, and in every campaign 
for victory.’ Then she added with a 
smile, ‘Perhaps I can do more over yonder 
than I did here.’ ”’ 

Hers bas been a great life, full of lessons 
for weaker women; and until the last bat- 
tle for equal rights is fought and won, her 
soul will still go marching on. A. s. B. 

Miss Alice Henry of Australia will ad- 
dress the Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 





.tion f +r Good Government at its annual 


meeting, to be held at 6 Marlboro’ St., on 
March 29, at 3.30 P]M. Miss Henry ex. 
pects to remain in Massachusetts till 
about April 21. She is a pleasing speaker, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with Austra- 
lian conditions. Clubs wishing to engage 
her for a lecture may write to Mrs. Charles 
Park, 40 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, or 
may apply direct to Miss Henry at 105 E. 
22d St., New York City. 
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WOMEN AS WAGE-EARNERS. 





(Address given at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion io Baltimore by Miss Gertrude Barnum. 
lam very glad to be standing bere on 

the suffrage platform, because I think 

that that platform has been built by the 
courage and the labor of the very greatest 
women that America has produced. 

I never speak before a body of suffragists 
without thinking of a story of my young 
brother. He came home from school and 
told my mother that they bad been debat- 
ing at school, and the subject was: ‘Re- 
solved, That women shall have the right 
of suffering.’’ Mother said sbe thought 
perhaps that was the only right which 
they have not had to fight for. 

In spite of this being a radical audience, 
it is very much like many audiences which 
are supposed to be representative of our 
American people,—the working people are 
absent from it. It seems to me that in- 
stead of askiog me here to speak for the 
organized women in unions, laboring 
women, you ought to have asked someone 
among their own fine speakers, I think 
of half a dozen at once who would speak 
much better than [ can on this subject. 
There is Miss Rose Brennan of the Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers, Miss Daly of the 
Garment Workers, Mrs. Helen Foote of the 
United Hatters, women who have associ 
ated with working women in all sorts of 
ways. We have been preaching to them, 
avd rescuing them, and teaching them, 
and forming clubs of them. We are doing 
almost everytbing except knowing them, 
knowing something of their lives, working 
with them for the good of our common 
country, and recognizing in them oor 


equals, competent to work with us in | 


every sense. Those working women of 
the trade uvions, who have already learned 
to think and to vote about the matters 
which concern them, would certainly be 
a great addition, a great strength in this 
movement, 

I trust that a body of women who have 
suffered so much from prejudice and ridi- 
cule does not hold in its heart the com. 
mon prejudices against trade-union wom- 
en, Suffragists have been laughed at, 
they have been accused of trying to break 
up the home, and have been fought with 
all sorts of sentimental weapons. We 
know: what we have suffered from preju- 
dice, but do we know how prejudiced we 
ourselves are against this great body of 
working women? They areaccused of try- 
ing to take away ‘‘personal liberty,”’ of 
destroying womanliness, of breaking the 
peace, of all the things which we have 
been accused of as suffragists. Do we 
here share this prejudice? What do we 
know really of the main tenets of the trade- 
union movement? What do we know of 
the closed shop, of the standing for the 
right of agreement, the right of cunfer- 
ence, and the other rights which are not 
extended to working women? 

The working women have a great deal 
more need of the ballot than we women 
of the so-called leisure class. We suffer 
from the insult of its refusal, We are de- 
nied the privilege of performing our obli- 
gations, and we have as results things 
whieh we smart under; but the working 
women have not only these insults and 
these privations, but they have also the 
knowledge that they are being destroyed, 
literally destroyed, body and soul, by con- 
ditions which they cannot touch by law. 
When the collar-starchers of Troy went 
out on strike, they went out for a 
very sentimental reason, people say. 
They went out on strike, about six hun- 
dred of them, because they were denied 
a conference on new terms of work. It 
seems to me that every woman in this 
audience ought to sympathize with them, 
with that principle which led those work- 
ing women to stand for their right of con- 
ference. 

But the average strike is not alone a 
strike for so advanced a principle as 
that. The strike of the cotton-mill 
weavers in Fall River, for instance, you 
might say was a strike to save their lives. 
It seemed to them that the 12'¢ per cent. 
cut-down would destroy them and their 
families. There wasa strike which seemed 
to be not only the result of their sense of 
justice and right, but of the very need of 
living upon the earth. What could these 
women do? Will those who do not believe 
in strikes suggest something else? The 
women have no ballot; they can make 
no laws. They can, of course, go on in- 
definitely, being ground under the wheels 
of our ever-increasingly destructive com- 
mercial system, or they can refuse to 
work—that is a strike. The occasional 
violence connected with a strike is not 
the most alarming violence of our time. 
The real danger lies in the insidious daily 
violence of our factory and tenement con- 


ditions. ; 
Now I hupe that the women of this 


body are not afraid of the word strike, are 
not prejudiced against the men and women 
who believe in a closed shop, a ‘‘contract 
shop,” as Jane Addams calls it, where 
the workers stand as one to make an 
agreement with the employer which shall 
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keep peace in that occupation (a just 
peace) throughout the year. I hope that, 
if we have any prejudice against the trade- 
union women, we will at least do what 
we expect others to do who are prejudiced 
against us—take the pains to know these 
women, and know what they are aiming 
at; and to clear up in the public mind 
these great issues which threaten the 
peace of our country. 

If you could go as we do, day inand day 
out, into the shops of the clothing trade 
in New York, up the little back stairs, 
across the creaky little balls, into the 
little back rooms where girls are huddled 
with little air and little light, sewing 
fiercely without loss of a moment, I fancy 
you would see, as we do, how very neces 
sary to their lives is some means of chang- 
ing these conditions. A night or two be- 
fore I came to Baltimore, I attended a 
little meeting of neckwear-makers who 
were threatening to go out on a strike. 
I persuaded them to let me see the manu- 
facturer before they took so radical a step. 
I went to see him, but he was extremely 
‘‘busy,’”? and could not talk to me on 
this subject; he could not ‘‘confer’’ with 
me or withany of his employees upon it. 
That, of course, left nothing for the girls 
to do but to work along as conditions 
were—and they were extremely unjust—or 
else to strike. The only possible way they 
have now to cure these conditions is the 
labor strike or the label. Many of the 
most radical people, who pride themselves 
on keeping abreast of the times, and doing 
only justice to the new thoughts and prin 
ciples which should govern us, have ab- 
solutely no conception of the real state 
of things. They have no conception of 
the use in asking for the union label. 
Sometimes they will call for the “Consum- 
ers’ label,’’ thanks to Mrs. Kelley. That 
is a very good thing, but to my mind it is 
not so good or so complete as the union 
label, which covers more, It is well to 
ask for the Consumers’ League label if 
you cannot get the union label, which is 
the workers’ own guarantee, This label 
is the only means that the women have, 
excepting the strike, to change their con- 


| ditions in these frightful occupations. 


If any of you have ever been in a textile 
mill, have been up and down in those hor- 
rible places where the noise and din are 
such that you can not ask a question with- 
out going outside the door and shutting 
it; if you bave seen those girls, watching 
those innumerable’ threads, catching 


| quickly any broken ones; fiercely intent, 





knowing at the same time that wages were 
going down, down, in competition with 
children and foreigners, you might under- 
stand. The manufacturers are employ- 
ing as many kinds of foreigners as possi- 
ble, knowing that they cannot form a 
union because they can not understand 
each other. Had you seen and known all 
this, you would understand what a strain 
it is upon the working woman to keep 
upon the earth, 

There are five million working women 
in this country. Two million of them are 
working in domestic service, and I wish I 
might say that the employers of domestic 
servants had been able to put themselves 
in the place of the workers better than 
the average employer of labor, but I am 
sorry to say this does not seem to be the 
case. There seems to be among the Amer- 
ican leisure-class women a sort of Domes- 
tophobia. They foam in frenzy when- 
ever the subject comes up, and they tell 
their wrongs in every circle. It does not 
seem to occur to themthat what they 
hate so intensely to do, this domestic 
work, from which they are striving so 
hard to free themselves, is unpleasant for 
the other woman also, and needs regula- 
tion and modernization. They are in a 
rage because, hating so to do these things 
themselves, they cannot get other women 
todo tbem for them. They do not take 
the point of view of the workers. The 
fact is that the intelligent, capable work- 
ing women, such as we really would like 
to hire in our homes, and whom here and 
there we do get into our kitchens, really 
feel about it as we do. 

Where they can they become clerks and 
enter offices, and leave this field to the in- 
efficient and the ignorant and the slovenly. 
There are exceptions, but those excep: 
tions are comparatively few. Where they 
exist you will find that the employ- 
ers have come to think of the workers 
from the workers’ point of view, aud the 
difficulty disappears. Thereis for them no 
domestic servant question. My mother, I 
am proud to say, has never had to consider 
this question, nor has many a woman who 
has looked upon her worker as an individ- 
ual, with the same tastes and rights as 
herself. Therefore, I hopethat this body 
who represeut women from all over the 
country, will take this matter back to 
their respective States and cities, and try 
to make the acquaintance of this great 
half of opr population, the working peo- 
ple. You will never make it in the old 
way, by teaching them, by reforming 
them, by preaching to them. You will 
have to go and see them as you go to see 
other people, if they will let you, now 





after all there gears of division. You 
must see them in their working places, 
in their homes, if those places could be 
called homes where they live. You must 
bring them to your conferences and con 
ventions, and let them speak upon your 
platform, They will speak much better 
for themeelves than you can gét anyone 
to speak for them, 

I wish I could tell you of the plans that 
have been adopted in Australia. Miss 
Vida Goldstein wrote recently from Mel- 
bourne that they would never have had 
the suffrage for women in Austra’‘ia but 
for the work of the labor organizations: 
Laboring women established little circles 
where they work night and day, and, as 
Miss Goldstein testified, their work has 
helped tremendously in bringing universal 
suffrage throughout Australia except in 
Victoria, where they are now working. 

According to the U. S. Census of 1900, 
about 47 per cent of the working women 
of this country are under the age of twen- 
ty-one. You see they are quite young. 
They are growing younger. We wust 
work to prevent that, lest the time shall 
come when we shall have a nation of chil- 
dren doing the work of grown people. 

The average working woman (according 
to statistics by Mr. English Walling from 
the Census of 1900) earns but $5.60 a week, 
What can she do to secure proper nutri- 
tion, proper shelter, proper clothing, and 
vacation on that sum? This money will buy 
her just about the clothes and nutrition 
that will keep her alive. It will not pay 
much for rent in a proper home, If she 
has to live in such a crowded house she 
will take to the street for her recreation, 
and the chances are that she will be found 
in the dance halls. She will economize 
on shoes and underwear and warm cloaks, 
while she buys showy finery and hats, 
with the idea of marrying out of this awful 
situation. The average girl works. until 
she is about twenty-five. About 31 per 
cent are over 25 yet unmarried. Many of 
them work after they are married, and 
when their babies come, they stay out 
only a week or two, and then go back 
again. 

Many of these working women are al- 
ready trained for the ballot; the rest we 
must belp to train. There are large cir- 
cles of unions which inculcate the idea of 
using the ballot. In this training they 
are getting a training for the larger vote 
in political life, 

I have been asked wht unions there 
are of women workers, They are well or- 
ganized in the textile industries. The 
United Garment Workers have a strong 
organization. The Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers are very strong. The Typographical 
Union has a number of women on its list, 
but in most instances they do not seem to 
play an important part. Too often the 
men seem to manage the union and the 
women contribute to it. The paper box 
makers used to have women well organ- 
ized, but they are employing children 
more and more. The Shirt-Waist and 
Laundry Workers is a strong organization; 
so isthe United Hatters. where women have 
been organized for 25 years, also the 
Tobacco Workers. Some women are suc- 
cessfully organized in every trade where 
women work. A great many important 
unions have beea entirely organized by 
women and run by women, aud there are 
some strong organizations where men are 
numerically stronger, which were organ- 
ized primarily by women. The Society of 
Overa’l Makers was organized by women 
in New York City, for instance. 

Our hope assuffragists is in codperation 
with these strong working women. Their 
hope lies in the ballot. Let us work tc- 
gether. 


—————__—2 ea — 


THE POST-OFFICE VS. FREE SPEECH. 

Our readers will remember that last 
summer the WoMAN's JOURNAL had sev- 
eral editorials criticizing the action of the 
Post Office in repeatedly refusing the use 
of the mails to a Chicago paper called 
Lucifer, on the ground that some article 
contained in it was indecent. Ina num- 
ber of cases these articles seemed to us 
not to be indecent in any fair sense of the 
word. An editorial on this subject in the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL was allowed to pass by 
the Boston Post Office as unobjectionable, 
but when it was copied into Lucifer, that 
issue of Lucifer was promptly suppressed 
by the Chicago Post Office, on the ground 
that our editorial was indecent; and, on 
appeal to the higher postal authorities at 
Washington, this decision of the Chicago 
Post Office was sustained. 

The editorial in question has since been 
submitted to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Jane 
Addams, and other persons of good re- 
pute, including a number of clergymen, 
all of whom say that they cannot see the 
slightest impropriety in it. It contained 
no discussion of sociological questions 
whatever, but was simply a criticism of 
the methods of the Post-Office- 

Mr. Louis F. Post, editor of the Chicago 
Public, isa staunch advocate of free dis- 
cussion. He took the matter up, and has 
had a prolonged correspondence with the 





postal authorities of Washington, trying | 


the hall, a committee composed of I. B. 


to get them to tell him just what pas-ages | Sculoss and T. B. Andrews escorted Miss 


they regard as indecent in the article from 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, which he calls 
‘one of the purest and most reputable 
publications in the United States.” The 
postal officials give evasive answers, and 
when he presses for more definite informa- 
tion, they refer him to their former eva- 
sive letter, 

Mr. Post last Saturday devoted nearly 
six pages of the Public to the publication 
of the correspondence, and to a discussion 
of the extent to which the arbitrary power 
of the Post Office can be abused under the 
present law. We advise each of ourreaders 
to send five cents in stamps to the editor 
of the Public, Chicago, Ill., for a copy of 
the issue of March 10. 

Meanwhile, Moses Harmon, the aged 
editor of Lucifer, has been sentenced to a 
year’s hard labor in the penitentiary for 
publishing two communications which are 
offensive to good taste, but which seem to 
the present writer, und to a number of 
other persons not in sympathy with Lu- 
cifer’s opinions, not to merit so severe a 
puvishment, If the case called for a legal 
penalty at al!, which is doubtful, it ought 
not to have goue beyond a moderate five; 
and the editor of Lucifer bas already been 
subjected to pecuniary loss equal to a very 
heavy fine, by the suppression of seven is- 
sues of his paper by the Pust Office in 
seven monoths—mapy of them for articles 
which, like the one copied from the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, were vot obscene litera- 
ture in any fair sevse of the term. 

There seems to bea deliberate purpose 
to crush Lucifer out of existence if possi- 
ble. This suspicion is confirmed by the 
fact that the sentence pronounced against 
Mr. Harmon was uot carried out for some 
weeks, and it was intimated to his friends 
that if he would cease publishing his paper 
and give upadvocating his heretical views 
on the woman question, the sentence never 
would be executed. Mr. Harmon refused 
to surrender his principles, courageously 
preferring to go to prison; and he is now 
in the penitentiary. 

No doubt the postal authorities think 
they are doing the community a service in 
trying to suppress a paper that advocates 
objectionabie doctrines. We agree that 
some of Lucifer’s doctrines are highly ob- 
jectionable; but it is a thousand times 
more objectionable that the right of free 
discussion should be denied to any opin- 
ions, however erroneous. 

Those of our readers who would like to 
sign a petition for Mr. Harmon’s pardon, 
and those willing to work for a change in 
the present law, which allows the Post 
Office to suppress anything it chooses, 
without the possibility of appeal or re- 
dress, are invited to communicate with 
Dr. E. B. Foote of the Free Speech League, 
120 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Observe that these are two distinct 
questions. Some persons who do not 
sympathize with Mr. Harmon may never- 
theless disapprove of the arbitrary and 
ublimited powers now given to the Post 
Office, aud may wish to work for a change 
in the general law. s. & &. 


—_—--.=_ --——— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rhode Island Senate Committee on 
Special Legislation gave a hearing on 
March 15 to the petititioners for presiden- 
tial suff: age. 


The Life and Work of Susan B, Anthony, 
in two large volumes, may be had by ap- 
applying to Miss Mary S. Anthony, No. 
17 Madison St., Rochester, N. Y., price 
$5 00. A few sets are left in very hand 
some half-calf bindings, which formerly 
sold for $9.00, but may now be had for 
$7.50. These prices include expressage., 


Miss Leah Klein was the only wo- 
man who cast a vote at the recent Mer 
chants’ Exchange election in Memphis, 
Tenn. Sheisa girl of eighteen, and she 
represented a Chicaco grain company. 
The company called its manager to Chi. 
cago some time ago, and left Miss Klein 
in charge till another man could be sent, 
but she performed the duties so wel) that 
the company made her general manager. 
The Memphis News-Scimetar says: ‘‘'The 
members of the exchange became aware 
that Miss Klein would cast a vote for her 
company, and prepared for it. As soon 


as she had voted and was ready to leave ' 





Klein to the stand, and Presideot Hariy 
P. Johnson presented her with a diamond 
ring.’’ Yet we are told that if women 
should vote, it would be the destruction 
of chivalry. 





HUMOROUS. 


A gentleman climbed to the summit of a 
mountain with his little daughter. A 
severe storm was raging io the valley be- 
low, the low-hanging clouds were shot 
through and through by lightning, and the 
air was filled with the sound of reverber- 
ating thunders, 

‘Let us go down,” the father said. 
“There’s nothing to see here.”’ 

But the little girl, her face all aglow 
with interest and enthusiasm, said, 

**Why, papa, I see the Doxology!”’ 


Bill Jones, a Louisiana storekeeper, went 
to New Orleans to buy a stock of goods. 
They were shipped at once, and reach«d 
home before he did. When the boxes 
were delivered at his store, his wife hap- 
pened to look at the largest; she uttered 
a loud cry, and called for a hammer. A 
neighbor, hearing the screams, rushed tuo 
her assistance and asked what was the 
matter. The wile, pale and faint, pointed 
to ap inscription on the box which read 
as foliows: ‘Bill inside.” 


Chief Surgeon Millar of the Central 
Emergency Hospital tells this story: ‘‘One 
night there was a green purse in the deten 
tion ward and we had a man in the worst 
stage of delirium tremens. Inthe middle 
of the night the head nurse asked me 
to come at once to the patient. I fiund 
him raving and very violent, with the new 
nurse ecired out of her wits. I said: 

‘‘Why did you let him go so far? I left 
you some medicine to give him as soon as 
he got delirious.”’ 

‘Yes, doctor,’’ she replied, ‘but you told 
me to give that to him if he saw any more 
snakes, and this time he was seeing b!ue 
a with pink tails.’’—San Francisco 

‘all, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Buliding, Roston. Mass 





: 
REST HOUSE. — The attention of teachers 
and professional women is called toasmall REST 
HOUSE in the suburbs [t is unique in that the 
profits desired are not in money. Two women, 
one a physician, have established this House, 
Their gain, during seven years+ f werk, has been 
in the satisfaction found in restoring women to 
lives of usefulness, The House is nt used as a 
refuge for oldage or incompetence. The patients 
pay the cost of maintaining the House. as any 
self-respecting person must wish to do, but there 
are no high salaried ofhcers to support. The 
motto, written in invisible letters over the door, 
is the old word of Justice, so hard to retain in 
this selfish world—" Krom each according to her 
ability, to each according to her needs.” 
Reference, by permission, to Dr.S A. Kimball, 
239 Newbury st,, who will be glad to give fur- 
ther information to anyone between the hours of 


two and five o’clock. 





WORKERS 


Will be 


UNITY 


The Official Organ of 


interested in 


the 


Congress of Religion 





The Senior Editor, JENKIN LIOYD JONES, 


isan Author, Preacher, Lecturer and Writer of 
commanding genius and very wide reputation. 
Among the contributors are leading men from 
all denominations who believe in “The Larger 
Fellowship” cf all high souls Subscription price 
$2.00a year. Ten weeks on tiial for ten stamps. 
Sample copy free. Address 


Manager Unity, 


Lincoln Center, Chicago 





The New York suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the Newe- 
letter. It is pub ished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Millis, 926 W, Genesee St. Syracuse 


N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 


Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You : ught 
to know about it. Subscribe for tne Newsletter 
and you will 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations. in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H SHaw, Auice STONE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














ADIES’ 


GLOVES 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISKS, 
144 Tremont St. 


EVENING 


in extra 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 
Two women worshipped at a lighted shrine; 
The one, as awed by something half-divine, 
Kar lt in the shadow, while the altar light 
Thrilled thro’ the darkness of the deeper 
night. 
Her hanus had trimmed the wick, had helped 
the flame 
To burn more steadily—and all her claim 
To recognition or rewarded prayer 
Lay avswered by the greater radiance there. 


The other woman worshipped; and her way 

Of service was from out her wealth to pay 

Skilled artisans to wake a screen of gold, 

A bright refiector, which should catch and 
hold 

The too promiscuous radiance of a light 

Which served its purpose when it filled her 
sight; 

Her sacrifice of frankincense and myrrh 

Because the gold threw back the light on 
her. — The Reader. 





-_--- 


NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 





The following resolutions were adopted 
at the National Suffrage Convention in 


Baltimore: 
PREAMBLE, 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Associaiion, at its 38th annual cunvention, 
reaftirms its allegiance to the principles of 
the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, and calls for their application to 
women who are citizens of the United 
States and of the States wherein they re- 
side. We count the gains of tifty yeais:— 
Full woman suffrage established in our 
four free States, in New Zealand, and the 
continent of Australia; municipal woman 
suffiagein Kansas, Great Britain and Can- 
ada; school suffrage in 22 States; enlarged 
personal, legal, political, professional, ed- 
ucational and industrial privileges aud op- 
poituvities secured for women; a steady 
advance in public sentiment, and a growing 
demand tor equal suffrage throughout the 
civilized world. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


1. Resolved: That we rejoice in the de- 
cision of the men ot Finland to extend full 
sufireage (to women, and in the unprece- 
deuted growth of public sentiment in 
mavy E.iropean countries in the direction 
of equal rights for women and men. 

2. [hat we rejvicein the success of the 
wowen of Oregon ia obtaining the signa- 
tures of one eighth of the legal voters toa 
petitive for the submission of woman suf- 
frage under the Initiativeacd Referendum 
law of tuat State. 

3. That we recommend the suffragists 
of every State to work tu secure the Lniti- 
ative aud Referendum, a8 a moasure which 
will wake it easier to win success for many 
reforms, including woman suffrage. 

4. hat we rejoice in the good work 
for municipal refurm done by the women 
of Puiladelphia, New York, and other 
Cities ai their last elections. The univer- 
sal praise bestowed upon these women is 
ap adwmisstun that it is not uuwomanly to 
take part even in the most arduvus work 


of a political campaigo, compared with 
whicu the casting of a oallot isshort, easy 
apd inconspicuous. 


5. Tuat we rejoice over the energetic 
avd widespread effurt tu secure municipal 
wom +n suffrage in the pew city charter 
of Cuicago, aud over its endorsement by 
the Cuicago Woman's Ciub, the Chr- 
cago leacbers’ Federetion with its 4,000 
members, the Mayur, Miss Jane Addams, 
Bistop Failows, prominent clergymen, 
and many other influeutial persuns and 
organizations, We recommend similar 
eff. rts in otber cities, wherever State cou- 
stituiious permit, 

6 That we recommend the friends of 
equal rights to secure the introduction 
int» the public schuols of the system of 
self-government koown as the ‘School 
City,”’ sivce this nut ouly trains beys aud 
girls to become good citizens, but al-o 
educates them in the practical exercise of 


equal rights; also tv secure Juvenile 
Cour's for the reformation of youthful 
off-udets. 


7. That we express our grateful appre- 
Ciation of the action of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in passiug eve y year a 
resvlution endorsing full suffrage for 
women, and we rec mmend ail tue State 
Suffrage Associatious to co-operate with 
the S.iate Federations of Labor io effurts to 
secure better protection tur working wom- 
en apd «biidren. 

8. Wuoereas, for the first time in bis- 
tory women bave been invited to form 
part of ao official commission to investi- 
gate matters of vital Importance lo wom- 
en a d cutidren, therefore 

Res ived: That we express our hearty 
tha ks to the Gvernoisut Wyoming, Col 
orady», U ah, Idahbv, Louisiava, Michigan, 
Fi «ida, Wasbivgton aud Alaska fur grant- 
ing tue request of the Calitorvia Woman 
Suff. age A-s ciation to appoivt women t» 
serve with emivest men ov a National 
Committee tv investigate the laws of mar- 
riage a d divorce. 

9 Whereas the second Hague Confer- 
evce wiil svon convene, theretuie 

Res lv d: Phat all suffiagists b» urged 
to evlist the co-operation of influential 
persous ip securing @ strong and inteli 
gent public sentiment regarding the tre- 
mendous pussibili ies of tue coming con 
ference. 

Aud whereas the educativnal authori- 
ties iu every Sate will tuis year be asked 
tu recommeod a general celeoration by 


the schools of May 18. the auniversary of 
th firet Hague Conference, the: efore 
Resvived: (hat every Suffrage L azue be 


urged io cv Operate actively witu (be Peace 
aod Arbitration Department of the Na 
tional American W man Suffrage Associa 


tivu to tue local work vecessary to enable 
the country within a few years to educate 
millions of growing citizens in the practt 


ca! substitutes for war. 
10. We recall with profound sympathy 


and heartfelt appreciation the departure 
from this \ife, since our last an:ual meet- 
ing, of Mrs, Jane Sp fford of Maine, Mrs. 
Geurge Metcalf and William Wallace of 
Rbode Island, George W. Catt, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell, and Speaker Nixon of 
New York, Joho K. Wildman and Miss 
Lydretta Rice of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Car- 
oline Hallowell Miller of Maryland, Mrs. 
Margaret Gordon of L uisiana, Mrs. Os- 
borne of California, G. Isabel Horne of 
Utab, Sanford Niles, Sarah Scribner and 
Faonie L. Fancher of Minnesota, Mrs 
Sarah M. Perkins of Ohio, George W. Mor- 
row of West Virginia and others. We 
will cherish their memory, and emulate 
their example by increasing effort to pro- 
mote vur Common cause. 

1l. That the thanks of this Convention 
are tendered to the citizens of Baltimore 
for their generous hospitality, to the press 
for daily reports of our proceedings, to the 
Governor of the State and the Collector of 
the Port for their cordial addres-es of wel 
come, to the presidente and professors and 
s'udents of Johns Hopkins Unive sity and 
the Women’s College of Baitimoref rtheir 
aid, to Miss Mary Garrett and the Arup- 
del and the Baltimore Clubs for social 
courtesies, to the clergymen who have 
opened our sessions with prayer, to Mrs. 
Emma Maddox Funck and local commit- 
tees for excellent arrangements, to Wil- 
liam R. Halland Chorus B, to Carolyn A. 
Hamilton and Etta Maddox vocalists, 
Edward M. Shonert, piavist, and Earl J. 
Pfouts, violinist, Mre. Cox, the Philbar- 
monic Quartette, aod others, to Minch & 
Eisenbrey for furniture and rest room, to 
the young ladies and gentlemen who have 
acted as ushers, to Charles M. Stieff for 
use of piano, and to the railroads of the 
country for reduced rates. We sball re- 
turn to our bomes, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific oceans, from Cavada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, with happy and affection- 
tionate recollections of Baltimore and its 
hospitable people. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





The Legislature of New Brunswick has 
passed a bill admitting women to practice 
law on the same terms as mep. The Su- 
preme Court of the Province, in the case 
of Miss French, lately decided that, al- 
though persons possessed of certain qual- 
ifications might become lawyers, and Miss 
French had the qualifications, yet she was 
nota person within the meaning of the 
law. The Legislature has now abolished 
this antiquated restriction. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The State League of Iroquois Clubs of 
California, at their convention in San 
Francisco, Feb. 22, unanimously adopted 
the following resolutiqn:— 

Whereas, many State organizations, in- 
cluding labor organizati.ns, economic 
clubs, and educational societies, have 
adopted resvlutions favoring the pulitical 
equality of men and women; and 

Whereas, the Ir quois Club believes 
that a question of such moment should be 
submitted to the peuple of the State fur 
their decision; therefore be it 

R. solved, That we favor the submission 
to the qualitied electors of the State of a 
Constitational Amendment providing for 
the extension of the suffrage to women; 
aid we request the nexc Democratic Con- 
vention to insert in its platform a plank to 
that effect. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The regular monthly meetings of the 
W. man Suffrage Suciety of the County of 
Philadelphia were held Jan, 31 and Feb. 
28. The chief feature of the January 
meeting was an address by Miss Alice 
Henry, of Australia, teliing of the federa. 
tivu of the States in Australia, the enfran- 
chisementot women, aud the work accum- 
plished there since women have had the 
ballut. She illustrated her remarks with 
large maps and charts, and greatly inter- 
ested ber hearers. The women in her own 
State, Victoria, though the first to work 
for the ballot, are still without State suf- 
frage, vwing to peculiar local cunditions, 
but they have, of course, the national suf- 
frage gravted to all the States at the time 
ot federation. Incidentaliy, Miss Henry 
showed that the wurd “‘graft’’ in Austia- 
lia meaus bard work, creditable work. 
She spoke of the beveticent law passed 
since wumen have vuted, entitled a **Pre 
Maternity Act’’; and also of the vpening 
of the practice of law to women. The 
women of Australia expect to work now 
fur the improvement of the condition of 
children. Miss Heory, in answer to ques 
tiuns, showed that no humes have been 
b uken up by the voting of the women; 
family life gves on as usual; there is no 
rush of women for office; no unusual dis- 
turba.ce at the pulls. No woman has sat 
upon a jury. Ove very able woman ran 
fur Parliament and was well supported, 
but did nut win, The decent women dv 
uul stay away from the pulls. The laws 
passed siuce women have had the ballot 
have been serviceable to the country. 

Twenty-two new members were elected 
at this meeting. Miss Nataline Crumpton 
made au informal report of the Suciety’s 
Reciprocity Day in December. 








At the February meeting the address 





was made by Mrs. John M. Oakley, of the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia. She gave 
much information about tbe civic condi- 
tions in Philadelphia before the Novem- 


ber elections, when ten thousand offices | 


were entirely in the control of the corrupt 
organization. She spoke of the fraudulent 
ballots, and told a humorous anecdote of 
a lady who chanced to be in a small shop 
when a poor forlorn male was stand- 
ing at the door. She made some comment 
upoo the appearance of the shabby person, 
when the shopman said, ‘*Well, lady, that 
fellow has got something that you haven't: 
he’s got a vote.”’ Mrs. Oakley spoke of 
the bad water, the dirty streets, and the 
smoke nuisance, explaining the iniquitous 
conduct that had brought things to such 
a pass. She showed also what progress 
has already been made in reform, 

The Society was invited to an All-Day 
Reciprocity Meeting by the New Century 
Club of West Chester, to be held on March 
14, the afternoon session to be an “Experi- 
ence Meeting,’’ a representative from each 
club present to tell of any mistake made 
by her club during the year. The Soci- 
ety voted to subscribe for 40 copies of 
Progr: 8s. 

Thirteen new members were elected at 
this meeting. 








EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated ourse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a tucrough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read. 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 





PIONEER WORK: 


In Opening the Medical 
Protes-ion to Women. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Dr. Elizabetb Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they ave historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





REOPENING 


After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEW TRt MONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 





Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments. ventilativn and attendance the 
best Café connected 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN-— Afternoons and all night. 
LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 
afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford 








D#42 RIK NDS:— Tommy wonders why our 
master has made two more styles of those 
beautiful ART BLOTTERS for LADIES. 
Ann says because people might tire of us. Five 
styles one with us on, one doggies, one chickens, 
one piggies, one little girls—6 blotters for 10c.or 
12 for ée., post paid. Mixed as you prefer. If 
ou want us for EASTER write quick to JOHN 
OUNGJOHN, 208 F Summer St., Bosion, Mass. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 








Fine Se's 

Refe ence Works 
Generali Literature 
Scie:tific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Hooks 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayitor Urron and Exvizasetsa J. Hauser. 








The Philadelphia County Society, as previously reported, received 13 new members 
at a recent meeting, and has ten applicants on the waiting list. This club voted to 
subscribe for 40 copies of Progress at 25 cents each, which means that it wants Pro- 
gress published monthly. 





The Sacajewea Club of St. Paul gave an entertainment for the Oregon Campaign 
fund, and as a result sent $5 to the State Treasurer to apply on Minnesota’s quota, 





In sending the contribution of the Wellsville (N. Y:) Club for Oregon, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary wrote: ‘‘We hope to see (and have faith that we will) the good 
people succeseful in this great undertaking. We shall all reap the benefit. Our work 
bere is progressing. Fourteen new names were added to our local club at the last 
meeting. People are becoming educated, and the good day is surely coming. 





The New York Journal is of the opinion that the question of woman suffrage is 
not talked about as much as it ought to be, and editorially promises to do what one 
newspaper can to further discussion of the subject and awake a more general interest 
in it. What one newspaper ‘‘can do” is a great deal, when that one happens to be 
the New York Journal. All good soffragists will be grateful. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. bas sent $210 for the Oregon Campaign fund. 





The Houston (Texas) Equal Suffrage League sends $15 for Oregon. 





The District of Columbia E S. A. sent the $21 which it was asked to contribute 
to the Oregon campaign as its share of the $3,000 to be raised among tbe States, and 
$25 besides. 


Individual contributions are also being received daily,most of them small amounts. 
Let no one refrain from sending because he or she cannot afford to send much. Every 
dollar, yes, every half dollar, every quarter, helps. 








Emily P. Collins, of Hartford, Conn., in making a pledge for Oregon, says: 
‘Although [ am 92 years old, and find my memory not so good as it once was, after 
all these years of service, I shall not forget to pay this pledge.” 





Caroline V. Burghardt, of Boone, luwa, bas presented the National Association 
with 600 aluminum book marks, with a picture of Miss Anthony on each. Miss 
Burghardt says these markers sell for ten cents each. ‘This generous contribution is 
appreciated, and we feel sure the pretty little articles will have a ready sale. 





The Washington E. S, A. sends $25 for Oregon. 
in Oregon will mean a campaign in Washington. 


Washington says that a victory 





The New York State W. S. A. is attew)ting to raise its quota for Oregon through 
contributions from its local clubs. To date (March 10) the following have contributed: 
Rochester P. E. C., $30; Byron W. S. A., $2.50; Geneva P. E. C., $1u; Clifton Springs 
Civic Club, $1; Anthony Club of Wellsville. $10; Buffalo P. E. C., $50; Phelps P. E. 
C., $3; Flatbush P. E, L., $3; Utica P. E.C, $15; Hornellsville E. 8. L., $10; Gio- 
ton P. E C., $1.25. Some of the clubs take collectivns at their meetings, sume dis. 
tribute the coin-bolders provided by the State Association, some circulate the pledge 
slips provided by the National Treasurer. Any individual or club wishing for some 
of these pledge slips will be promptly supplied by writing to Headquarters. 





The California E. S, A. has sent $300 for the Oregon campaign. Mrs. Sperry, the 
State President, writes, ‘‘V/e shall try to get more,’’ Mrs. Corbert, the State Treas- 
urer, says, ‘‘No other State is as deeply interested in the success of the Oregon cam- 
paign as California,” 





Recommendation from the Plan of Work adopted at Baltimore Convention: 


Tkat all clubs having less than 50 members be requested to contribute $1,.clubs 
having more than 50 and less than 100 members, $2, and clubs having more than 100 
memberr, $3 a nually for the evtablishment of a fund to be known as the Memorial 
Orga: ization Fund; said fund to be placed in the bands of the National Treasurer 
that $20 from the fund be given t» the club or individual under whose auspices a 
néw club of not less than 20 members has been formed, provided that such club has 
been certified t» by the Executive Committee of the State in which it has been 
formed and bas been in active exixtence fur one year; aod provided, further, that 
such club has been formed under the auspices of the State Association, when one 
exists, without the assistance of a paid organizer, and, further, that 20 of the members 
shali not already be members of other sutfrage clubs. 


The following clubs have contributed within the present year: Farmdale (O.) P. 
E C., $1; Meriden (Coun.) P. E. C., $1; Norristown and Collegeville (Pa) W. S.A. 
League, $1; Clifton Springs (N. Y.) Civic Club, $1; Phelps (N .Y.) P. E. C., $3. 


We are permitted to publish the following extract from a personal letter to our 
President from a gentieman connected with one of the eastern colleges: 


At a recent meeting at the Cosmopolitan Club, the topic was Forms of Govern- 
ment. Everybody was froma different country, except perhaps two Americans. A 
Russian Jew spoke on Absolute Monarchy aud the pruspect of progress in Russia; an 
Australian on Culonial Government, the best example of democracy, because, as he 
pointed out, women and men had equal shares and everything and everybody was elect- 
ed by the people. Prof. Blark’s assistant spoke on Coistitutional Monarchy, as 
shown by England, Everybudy joined in the discussion, and each paper was discussed 
as presented, and opinions were expressed quite freely. After the Australian spoke, 
the President, a New Zealander, asked if there were any present who bad any opin- 
ions ip regard to woman suffrage, because be waited that subject discussed. A Nor- 
wegian spuke up, strongly erdorsing it, and stated that it was conceded to be of dis- 
tinct benefit there, althuugh the women bad no more than the municipal franchise. 
A Cape Town Boer took exveptio. to it, aud was squelcbed by a Ruumanian. I made 
a talk on the subject, and the Austratian aud New Zealander supported it, so four 
spoke for it and vue or two inclined touwai ds it, which was much more than | expected. 


Had the president of the above mentioned club been from a country where women 
have no pvulitical rights, would he bave been apt to call up a discussion on woman 
suffrage? 





We are in receipt of the cheering news that Miss Anthony is very much better, 
We trust that by the time this Column appears in print she wili be well alung on the 
ruad to recovery. Rev. Anna H. Shaw wevt to Rochester a few days ago, and arrived 
there when Miss Anthony’s condition was most serious. Miss Shaw was permitted 
t» see ber for but two or three mivutes at a time, but even then Miss Anthony’s 
thought was of our cause aud the practical workings of the Association. Her love for 
the work and the workers is marvellous. It has been an inspiration to us all; it will 
continue t» be an inspiration, May we prove wortby «f it! Miss Anthony would 
have us show our appreciation by doing sumething, a:d at this particular time the 
thing in which she is most interested, and in which we ought to be most interested, 
is the Oregon campaiga. A little time betore the Baltimore Convention, Miss Anthony 
sent to the Natiova! Treasurer $100 for Oregon, and at Baltimore she started the sub- 
scription list with $86 fur Oregon, banding to the Treasurer the purse contatning this 
sum, which had beeo presented t» her as a birthday love-token. Kighty s:x dollars 
have gone to Oregon on acc unt of this pledge, but the particular $86 in gold is in the 
Treasurer’s strong box. It seems trivial to mention gifts from Miss Anthony in 
speaking of her incomparable service. Giving money is as nothing compared with 
giving one’s self as Mies Anthony bas given berrelf. We +p: ak of it, however, to illus. 
trate how keenly alive she ever is tv the practical needs of our work. She is thinking 
of Oregup, she is talking of Oregon, she is helping Oregon. She wants us to think 
and talk and help. What have you dune? This means YOU who read these words. 
Nothing cheers Miss Anthony so much as the report of sumetbing actually accom- 
plished She believes, in common with the rest :f our workers, that Oregon can be 
made our fitth free State, provided sufficient money can be raised to carry our ques- 
tion to the voters in every precinct of that great State. Shali we fail for lack of 
money? We du not believe we shall, for we think there never was an association 
com pused of more earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing meu and women than those com- 
posivg the National American Woman Suffrage Association. We confidently expect 
every such member to do his or her duty. What shall we write to Miss Anthony that 
YOU have done for Oregon? Let us make her convalesceuce a time of satisfaction 
and joy to ber. 

(since the foregoing was set up in type, Miss Anthony has passed away. Her 





death dues nut in any sense lessen anyone's obligation to work for the cause, but 
should rather make us all the more earnest in our efforts to live our lives to some 
| purpose.) 
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